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ENGLISH DEMOCRACY IN WAR TIME 

BY SIDNEY LiOW 



Scene : The British House of Commons at Westminster. 
An exciting debate is in progress on the conduct of Ihe war in 
the East. An honorable member in khaki, with one arm in 
a sling, rises to address the assembly. He is a distinguished 
officer lately returned from the Dardanelles. The House is 
crowded in every part — with one exception. The front bench 
on the right hand of the Speaker's chair, which is allotted 
by custom to the members of His Majesty's Government, is 
almost empty. Not a single Cabinet Minister — and there are 
twenty-two of them — is in his place. The sole occupants of 
the Ministerial Bench are two or three under-secretaries. 
The gallant officer is dilating at some length, and with much 
frankness, on the mistakes which have occurred in the man- 
agement of the Gallipoli expedition; and he comments with 
especial severity on the conduct, or as he plainly regards it 
the misconduct, of certain generals in high command. The 
House follows him with close attention, and his discourse is 
punctuated with frequent cheers. Suddenly he pauses in 
order to make a dramatic appeal to the ministers, and dis- 
covers that there are no ministers to answer his question. 
The responsibile executive of Great Britain has not thought 
fit to listen to this pointed indictment. 

The colonel comments on their absence in tones of resent- 
ment which find an echo throughout the Chamber. It is an 
insult to the House, he exclaims, and the remark is received 
with applause. The under-secretaries huddle together and 
whisper; but they have no explanation to give of the absence 
of their chiefs, who, in fact, after listening to a statement 
from Mr. Asquith, have gone off to their dinner in a body, 
not apparently thinking it worth while to waste time over the 
proceedings of that High Court of Parliament which is 
theoretically the supreme governing organ of the British 
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Empire. The indignation of the House at this open testi- 
mony to its insignificance waxes furious ; and when a member 
moves that the sitting be suspended to mark its sense of the 
ministerial conduct, the motion is carried without dissent. 

The incident is a characteristic illustration of the rela- 
tions which prevail between the executive and the legisla- 
ture in Great Britain at the present moment. Nothing has 
been more remarkable than the rapid growth during the war 
of the Cabinet autocracy and the shrinkage of the influence 
and authority of Parliament. According to the theory of the 
British Constitution the Cabinet is simply a committee of 
high officials, appointed by the King to administer the na- 
tional business under the strict supervision of Parliament. 
The members of this committee are supposed to be account- 
able to the representatives of the people at every stage. It 
is within the rights of every member of Parliament to ad- 
dress questions to them on any matter of public policy ; and 
it is assumed that they must be at all times prepared to de- 
fend and vindicate their conduct of affairs in the House, 
which can cause them to modify their plans, or deprive them 
of their oflices if it is not satisfied with their explanations. 
No new law can be passed unless it is approved by the ma- 
jority of the House of Commons on the second and third 
readings of the bill and in committee; and no expenditure 
can be incurred without the sanction of a vote. Theoret- 
ically, these safeguards should make the Government the 
obedient and disciplined servants of the representative as- 
sembly. American, as well as English, constitutionalists 
have frequently insisted on the intimate association between 
the administration and the legislature under the Parliamen- 
tary, as contrasted with the Congressional, system. In the 
United States, it is said, that there is no such constant and 
direct control of the Chief Executive as in Great Britain, 
where the Cabinet officers are also the leaders of the dom- 
inant party in Parliament. But no American President, not 
even Lincoln, during the crisis of the Civil War, could have 
acted with more independence than the Cabinet of Mr. As- 
quith. We have seen again and again that the control of the 
House is almost nominal, and that the Ministry does prac- 
tically what it pleases with the smallest possible regard to 
the wishes or the susceptibilities of the elected legislature. 

This is not solely a consequence of the war. It is true 
that in every country, and under every constitution, the 
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Executive must be clothed with extraordinary powers when 
it is carrying on hostilities against the national enemy. In. 
war time it is impossible to allow fall scope for the discussion 
and deliberation which democratic government prescribes at 
other periods. Sometimes the emergency is met by abolish- 
ing the ordinary forms of constitutional procedure alto- 
gether and placing the administration in the hands of a 
virtual dictator acting under the authority of martial law, — 
which, as a great English jurist has said, is not law at all. 
At the opening of the European War in August, 1914, it was 
not deemed necessary in Great Britain to adopt this extreme 
course. The Government was, however, invested with all 
sorts of exceptional powers under a statute, hastily passed, 
called the Defence of the Realm Act, which dispenses with 
many of the restraints placed by the law and by the legal 
tribunals upon executive action. While this act was gen- 
erally approved, it was not regarded as relieving the Cabinet 
from the necessity of submitting its actions to Parliamentary 
approval, or of freeing it from legislative criticism. It was 
still assumed that the Cabinet would continue to exercise its 
functions subject to the direct control of the popular repre- 
sentatives, and therefore indirectly of the electorate as a 
whole. But no committee of public safety, no dictator in- 
vested with plenary power, no autocratic sovereign in a 
continental monarchy, could have been less trammelled by 
discussion or criticism than the Cabinet of King George V. 
The functions of the House of Commons have been vir- 
tually in abeyance since the autumn of last year. It would 
be idle to say that the members as a whole, any more than 
their fellow-citizens outside the walls of Westminster, are 
completely satisfied with everything that has been done, or 
that they are not at times extremely anxious for fuller ex- 
planations. Their anxiety and their dissatisfaction are 
mostly ignored by ministers. Occasionally Mr. Asquith or 
Sir Edward Grey will come down to the House to deliver an 
exposition on military, diplomatic, or financial policy. Then 
there may be a debate, and one or two independent legislators 
may assail the ministerial pronouncement with searching 
questions or pungent criticism. Criticism and question 
glance harmlessly from the objects of the attack. Ministers 
are well aware that nothing will follow. There will be no 
vote of censure, and no effectual attempt to curtail their 
complete liberty of action. The free-lances of Westminster 
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are as impotent for practical purposes as the free-lances of 
Fleet Street. The Cabinet does what seems good to its mem- 
bers, and offers no more explanation than it thinks fit to give. 
The House of Commons might as well adjourn for the dura- 
tion of the war for all the practical effect that its discussions 
can produce. 

But though this Cabinet autocracy has reached its con- 
summation during the war, the development has been making 
steady progress for many years past. Various causes were 
combining to deprive the legislature of its theoretical au- 
thority, and to increase the power of its ruling committee. 
The British Prime Minister is not only the leader of the 
House of Commons, and the head of the national Adminis- 
tration, but he is in reality the Chief of the State in the same 
sense as the President in America and in a much larger sense 
than the President of the French Republic. He is, of course, 
subject to the vast and shadowy prerogative of the Crown ; 
but as the King can exercise the prerogative only on the 
advice of his " Council," and as the Prime Minister and 
his colleagues are in fact the Council, it is clear that in prac- 
tice this is no limitation of his authority, but practically an 
extension of it. There are all kinds of things which minis- 
ters can do in the King's name without subjecting themselves 
to any legal penalties. It is true that if their action does not 
meet with the concurrence of the House of Commons they 
can be overthrown by an adverse vote of that assembly. 
The Ministry has almost a free hand so long as it remains 
in office ; but it can be deprived of office if it fails to please the 
representatives of the constituencies. 

This technical control of Parliament was more effective 
when ministers were constantly engaged in a struggle to 
maintain themselves in the House of Commons, and were 
seldom able to hold their majority together long enough to 
secure a protracted term of office. But a Ministry, returned 
after a general election, can now usually rely upon keeping 
its majority together for the full term of a Parliament. 
Party discipline is exceedingly strict; and however little a 
member may approve of any particular measure of his 
leaders, he will not vote against them when the question is 
made one of confidence. He has no desire to turn out his own 
party, and so bring in the Opposition, and perhaps lose his 
seat and the salary attaching thereto. A majority once 
obtained may be considered fixed for five years at least. The 
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most effective check on the Cabinet has been the existence 
of the so-called alternative Cabinet, that is the group of 
Opposition leaders with the minority of the House behind 
them, and something like half the electorate as well. This 
group, though invariably outvoted, can criticise with effect ; 
and its leaders must be treated with, a certain deference even 
by the ruling committee, because there is always the possi- 
bility that at the next general election they may be installed 
in office. Subject, however, to its wholesome respect for the 
Opposition the Cabinet exercises what is practically irre- 
sponsible power between one general election and another. 
The House of Commons has been elected by the same proc- 
ess which has installed the Cabinet group in office ; and every 
elector in the United Kingdom is well aware that in casting 
his vote for his local candidate he is really doing his best to 
place the leader of the Liberal party or the leader of the 
Conservative party in the position of Prime Minister, Presi- 
dent of the United Kingdom of Great Britain, and Chancellor 
of the British Empire. 

The existence of the rival Front Bench has been the salu- 
tary check upon the ministerial despotism. But when the 
two Front Benches combine their forces their is no real check 
at all. This is what has now happened. In the early part 
of the war the Conservative Opposition, from patriotic 
motives, declined to exercise its normal functions of criticism 
and hostile comment. The party system, which is in fact a 
necessary, though an unrecognized, part of the British Con- 
stitution, went to pieces. There were symptoms of its re- 
vival in the Spring of the present year, when an energetic 
newspaper campaign had drawn attention to the serious 
deficiencies of the "War Office and the Munitions department. 
At this juncture Mr. Asquith created a coalition Cabinet, and 
invited the Opposition leaders to join him in the Ministry. 
Here, then, we have an Administration which " bosses " not 
only the majority in Parliament, but the minority as well. 
The faithful Liberal cannot get up to oppose the Cabinet, 
because that would be opposing his own leaders and the 
caucus by which he has been elected; and the faithful Union- 
ist is in a similar case. He no more wants to bring discom- 
fiture upon Mr. Balfour than his former rivals wish to 
inflict a blow upon Mr. Asquith. 

Moreover, the Coalition Government has deprived the 
private members on both sides of their leaders. A British 
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Ministry, as at present constituted, forms a rather numerous 
contingent of very well-paid office-holders. There are the 
twenty-two members of the Cabinet, receiving salaries aver- 
aging over $20,000 a year each. Outside this solid little 
company there is another platoon of minor ministers, under- 
secretaries, financial secretaries, civil lords of the Admiralty, 
lords of the Treasury, officers of the Royal Household, and 
so forth, all of whom have a substantial share of the spoils 
to the extent of from $5,000 to $10,000 annually. Altogether 
there are between fifty and sixty party officials who are de- 
pendent for their status and their salary on the continued 
existence of the Ministry. These office-holders include the 
greater proportion of the men of influence and ability in Par- 
liament. The two Front Benches are the men who have won 
their way to " Cabinet rank " by long experience or con- 
spicuous talent, while the under-secretaries and the civil 
lords and the rest are the capable younger men destined in 
due course to take their places. 

If there are any independent members in the House of 
Commons, and there are some, they are a regiment without 
officers. Nearly all the leaders or potential leaders have been 
branded with the official mark, and those that are left are the 
rank and file, men who do not carry any great weight of 
authority either within the walls of Westminster or without. 
The anti-Ministerial campaign has been conducted by one 
or two Irish and Radical irregulars, by Sir Arthur Markham, 
a wealthy Liberal coal-owner, who is respected for his cour- 
age and independence but not taken very seriously, and by 
Sir Henry Dalziel, a Radical journalist, who has sat for many 
years in the House without making any great impression 
upon it. The head of the Labor party, Mr. Henderson, has 
been given a Cabinet office; the Ulster leader, Sir Edward 
Carson, was also brought into the Ministry, though he after- 
wards left it because of a disagreement with his colleagues 
over their Balkan policy; and Mr. John Redmond, the Irish 
Nationalist chief, may almost be called a minister " without 
portfolio," even though he has preferred to remain outside 
the Government. 

Thus it has come about that the Government is able to 
treat parliamentary criticism with indifference. Independ- 
ent members get up in their places and emit pungent com- 
ments upon the conduct of the war from time to time; but 
ministers do not mind, for they know very well that no action 
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unfavorable to them is likely to follow. The critics cannot 
divide the House against the Government. If they made the 
attempt, the party machine, that is to say in the present case 
the two party machines, would be set to work and the minis- 
terial majority would be overwhelming. Practically, there- 
fore, the critics of the House of Commons can do no more to 
affect the policy of the Executive than the critics of the 
newspapers. In fact, they can do considerably less ; for the 
people do read the newspapers of Lord Northcliffe with their 
circulation running into millions, whether they agree with 
them or not; but the speeches of private members of Parlia- 
ment are given only the briefest summaries in the press, and 
very few people know that they have been delivered. 

It follows that the Cabinet autocracy is virtually un- 
checked. Finance, legislation, and administration, are dis- 
posed of as they please by this all-powerful committee of 
twenty-two, which is free from the control of public opinion, 
and which cannot be displaced except as a result of a 
general election, if even by that ; because at the next general 
election, which probably will not be held until after the close 
of the war, both party caucuses will be working together to 
reinstate the present leaders. In reality it is not the Cabinet 
as a whole which exercises these vast powers. A debating 
society of twenty-two is much too large to govern, and its 
present swollen and unprecedented size is only due to the 
desire to incorporate in it the leading men of all the parties 
in the House of Commons. The real Government of Britain 
at this moment is neither the House of Commons nor the 
Cabinet as a whole, but the small Inner Cabinet, consisting 
of the Prime Minister and some of his most influential col- 
leagues. Who exactly these persons are is not precisely 
known, though it has been stated that the actual direction 
of military affairs from day to day rests with the War 
Council of five, that is Mr. Asquith himself and Mr. Lloyd 
George, the leaders of the Liberals, Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Bonar Law, the leaders of the Unionists, and Mr. McKenna, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. But outside this War 
Council there are two or three other ministers, such as Sir 
Edward Grey, who also belong to the inner ring. 

Thus we get a very curious state of affairs. The British 
Cabinet is technically " unknown to the Constitution." The 
law has never recognized its existence, and there is no statute 
or Act of Parliament from which it derives its powers. 
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Legally the executive authority in England is the King-in- 
Council, that is to say, the King acting by the advice and 
consent of the members of the Privy Council. It is a mere 
convention, never embodied in the law, that the only members 
of his Council whom the King consults are the small number 
of them who happen to be ministers for the time being. It is 
also only the result of usage and a curious series of accidents 
that this committee should sit in secret and carry on the 
supreme business of the country by private consultation 
among its members. The British Cabinet is not only a secret 
committee, but an entirely informal one. It has no secretary, 
no office, no seal, no permanent location, no means of writing 
a letter or receiving one in its corporate capacity, and no 
minute-book. No note is taken of its proceedings at any 
session, and no record is kept of its decisions. But now, as 
we have seen, the process of secrecy and informality has been 
carried a stage further. There is a committee within a com- 
mittee ; and even though we know who are the members of 
the larger Cabinet we cannot tell who make up the real ruling 
Council from day to day, and by what members of the 
supreme Executive the all-important decisions of the moment 
may be taken. True, the inner committee, like the Cabinet 
as a whole, is supposed to be responsible to Parliament ; but 
in point of fact the responsibility in either case is extremely 
vague. In practice at the present moment the governance of 
England is a kind of dictatorship with the Prime Minister 
as dictator, calling to his councils from time to time such of 
his associates as he may think fit to select. 

One curious result of this evolution is the emergence of 
the House of Lords. The Second Chamber, which a few 
years ago was regarded as a kind of dignified survival, only 
waiting to be transformed into a senate more in accordance 
with the democratic idea, has acquired a new importance dur- 
ing the past few months. It has become almost the only 
arena for independent and authoritative criticism of Ad- 
ministrative acts. The press can be gagged, and, if neces- 
sary, muzzled by the censorship. The House of Commons 
can be ignored, or kept in subjection by the party machinery. 
But the House of Lords cares little for the party machine, 
it has no seats to lose at an election, and it retains its right 
of free speech. Moreover, it contains a considerable body 
of men of high reputation for statesmanship and experience : 
men who have governed great dependencies, or have gained 
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distinction in various fields of action, jurists, pro-consuls, 
captains of industry, and eminent financiers, such men as 
Lord Bryce, Lord Milner, Lord Cromer, Lord Halsbury, the 
ex-Lord Chancellor, and Lord Courtney. What these peers 
have to say is worth hearing, and in the House of Lords they 
are able to make their voices heard. In consequence the de- 
bates in the Upper Chamber are more interesting just now 
than those in the Commons, and the speeches of the " Elder 
Statesmen " who take part in its discussions are followed 
with close attention by the public. It is singular enough that 
in this crisis of British affairs, while the democratic assem- 
bly is powerless and almost unregarded, it is the " Gilded 
Chamber " of the hereditary aristocracy which succeeds in 
giving expression to public opinion. Hardly anybody would 
have predicted that a great war would have conferred a new 
lease of life and a new sphere of influence upon the House 
of Lords ; but that seems not unlikely to be the case. 

Sidney Low. 



